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THE GREATER TEMPLE OF MEXICO. 


—_— 


(From the History of Mexico,) 
ABBE D. FRANCESCO SAVERIO CLAVIGERO. 
i 

The Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, 
like all civilized nations, had temples and places 
allotted fur the purposes of religion, where the peo- 
ple assembled to worship their gods, and implore 
their protection. They called the temple Teocalli, 
that is, the House of God, and Teopan, the Place of 
God; which names they applied with greater pro- 
priety to the temples erected in honour of the true 
God, after they embraced Christianity. 

The city and kingdom of Mexico began with the 
building of the sanctuary of Huitzilopochtli, or 
Mexitli, whence it has devived its name. That 
edifice was then a miserable hut. Itzcoatl, the first 
king and conqueror of that nation, after the taking of 
Azcapozalco, enlarged it. Montezuma the First, his 
successor, built a new temple, which had some show 
of magnificence; and, at length Ahuitzotl raised 
and dedicated that immense temple which his pre- 
decessor Tizoc had planned. This was the temple 
which the Spaniards celebrated so highly after they 
had destroyed it. 


and, together with the other temples and buildings 
annexed te it, comprehended all that space upon 
which the great cathedral church now stands, part 
of the greater market-place, and part likewise of 
the streets and buildings around. Within the in- 
closure of the wall which encompassed it in asquare 
form, the conqueror Cortes affirms that a town of 
five hundred houses might have stood.* The wall, 
built of stone and lime, was very thick, eight feet 
high, crowned with battlements, in the form of 
niches, aud ornamented with many stone figures in 
the shape of serpents, whence it obtained the name 
of Coutepantli, or the wall of serpents. It had four 
gates to the four cardinal points: the eastern gate 
looked to a broad street which led to the lake of 
Tezcuco: the rest corresponded to the three principal 
streets of the city, the broadest and the straightest, 
which formed a continuation with those built upou 
the lake that led to Iztapalapan, to Tacuba, and to 
Tepejacac. Over each of the four gates was an 
arsenal filled with a vast quantity of offensive and 
defensive weapons, where the troops went when it 
was necessary, to be supplied with erms, The 
space within the walls was curiously paved with 
such smooth and polished stones that the horses of 
the Spaniards could not move upon them without 
slipping and tumbling down, In the middle was 
raised an immense solid building of greater length 
than breadth,t+ covered with square equal pieces of 
pavement. The building consisted of five bodies 
nearly equal in height, but differing in length and 
breadth; the highest being narrowest. The first 


body, or basis of the building, was more than fifty 
perches long from east to west, and about forty- 





* The Anonymous Conqueror says, that what was 
within the wall was like a city. Gomara affirms, that 
the wall was a very long bowshot in length upon every 
side. Torquemada, although agreeing with Gomara, 
in book viii. chap. 2, says afterwards in ch. xix. that 
the circumference of the wall was above three thousand 
paces, which is plainly a mistake. Dr. Mernandez, in 
his prolix description of the:temple, preserved in ma- 
nuscript in the library of the Escurial, and which 
Father Nieremberg has made use of in his Natural 
History, allows to the wall, on every side, two hundred 
Toledan cubits, which is about eighty-six perches. 


+ Sahagun makes the temple perfectly square, but 
the Anonymous Conqueror, both in the description and 
in the figure which he has left us, represents it to have 
been of greater length than of breadth, like those of 
Teotihuacan which served as models for all the rest. 


three in breadth, from north to south.* The second 
body was about a perch less ia length and breadth 
than the first; the third as much Jess than the 
second; and the rest in proportion, so that upon 
each body there remained a free space or plain 
which would allow three or even four men abreast 
to walk round the next body. 

The stairs, which were upon the south side, were 
made of large, well-formed stones, and consisted of 
a hundred and fourteen steps, each a foot high. 
They were not, however, one single stair-case con- 
tinued all the way, as they have been represented 
by the authors of the General History of Travels, 
and the publishers of Cortes’s Letters in Mexico; 
but were divided into as many separate stair-cases 
as there were bodies of the building, in the manner 
shown in our plate , so that after getting to the top 
of the first stair-case, one could not mount the 
second, without going along the first plain, round to 
the second; northe third, without going along the 
second plain, and so of the eest. ‘This will be better 
understood by consulting the plate, which is copied 
from that of the Anonymous Conqueror, but cor- 
rected as to the dimensions, from that author’s own 
description, and other histortans, 

Upon the fifth body was a plain, which we shalt 
call the upper area, which was about forty-three 
perches long,t and thirty-four broad, and was as 
well paved as the great area below. At the eastern 
extremity of this plain were raised two towers to 
the height of fifty-six feet, or nearly nine perches, 





"Sahagun gives to the first body upon every side 
three hundred and sixty Toledan feet, and that is the 
measure of its length. Gomara gives it fifty brazas, 
which is the measure of its breadth. Three hundred 
and sixty Toledan feet make three hundred and eight 
Parisian, or a little more than fifty perches. Fifty 
brazas, or estados make two hundred and fifty-seven 
Parisian feet, or about forty-two perches, 


+ A copy of the drawing of the temple made by 
the Anonymous Conqueror, is to be found in the col- 
lection of Jo. Ramusio; and another in Father Kir- 
cher’s work, entitled, @dipus Aigyptiacus. 


t+ Sahagun, whose measures have been adopted by 
Torquemada, allows no more than seventy Toledan 
feet square, which is about ten perches, to the upper 
area; but it is impossible that five hundred Mexican 
nobles, as Cortes asserts, could have stood to fight against 
the Spaniards, in such a narrow space; especially if we 
believe Bernard Diaz, who says, that four thousand 
Mexicans fortified themselves in that temple, and that 
numbers had got up before the nobles ascended. 











This great temple occupied the centre of the city, 
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Each was divided into three bodies, of which ‘he 


Jower was of stone and lime, and the other two of 


wood very well wrought and painted. The in- 
ferior body or basis of each were properly the 
sanctuaries, where upon an altar of stone, five 
feet high, were placed their tutelary idols. One 
of these two sanctuaries was consecrated to Huit- 
zilopochtli, and the gods of war, and the other 
to Tezcatlipoca. The other bodies were destined 
to the keeping of some things belonging to the 
worship, and the ashes of some kings and. lords 
who, through particular devotion, desired that to 
be done. The doors of both sanctuaries were 
towards the west, and both the towers terminated 
in a very beautiful wooden cupola. There is no 
author who has described the internal disposition 
and ornaments of the sanctuaries; nor indeed the 
size of the towers; so that what is represented in 
the engraving is only delineated from conjecture. 
However, we may venture to say without danger of 
mistake, that the height of the building witbout the 
towers, was not less than nineteen perches, and 
with the towers, exceeded twenty-eight. From that 
height one might see the lake, the cities around, and 
a great part of the valley; and it has been affirmed 
by eye-witnesses to be the finest prospect in the 
world, 

In the upper area was the altar for the common 
sacrifices, and in the lower that for the gladiatorial. 
Before the two sanctuaries were two stone stoves of 
the height of a man, and of the shape of our holy 
pyx, in which they preserved a constant fire, night 
and day, with the utmost care ; fearing that if ever 
it went out, they should suffer the, most dreadful 
punishment from heaven, In the other temples and 
religious buildings comprised within the inclosure 
of the great wall, there were six hundred stoves, of 
the same size and figure, which in the night time, 
when they used all to be burniag, presented a very 
pleasing sight. 





<a 





XAVIER MINA. 
—— 


(From the Philadelphia Union.) 


— - 


The failure of Mina’s attempt to free 
Mexico in 1816 is well known: and the 
murderous scene in which his romantic 
career was closed, was described by some 
officers who escaped the unsparing massacre 
of his little army. But, so far as we know, 
there has neither been published any cireum- 
stantial narrative of the expedition, nor any 
complete developement of the internal state 
of society, nor instructions, in that portion 
of South America. The extract we are about 
to give, is, however, from a work now in 
the course of publication, that purports to 
supply much of this information ; drawn up 
by the Commissary General of the expedi- 
tion, with some additional notes and. re- 
marks by Mr. Wm, D. Robinson, who fol- 
jowed the liberating army, and has recently 
escaped from the prison of Cadiz. Espoz 


emancipation, of old Spain, for which they 
both toiled ; and if we are to give full credit 
to this account, it was no fault of Xavier’s 
that the revolution of 1820 had not taken 
effect in 1813. 

The extract forms the introductory chap- 
ter to the body of the work: and we re- 
publish it not merely because it will not 
fail to prove interesting to the reader, but 
the perusal of a small portion may lead to 
a wish to possess the whole. 

—_>- 
EXTRACTS. 

Xavier Mina was born in the month of 
December, 1789. He was the eldest son 
of a well born and respected proprietary 
whose domains lay near the town of Mon- 
real, in the province or kingdom of Navarre. 
Breathing from his infancy the mountain 
air, he was accustomed to wander in val- 
leys rich with the fruits of Southern Eu- 
rope, or to pursue the game which sought 
in their migrations every spring and autumn 
a passage over the mountains and isthmus 
of the Pyrenees. Thus nutured and exer- 
cised, the faculties expanded, and the hardy 
qualities of the mind were matured in early 
life. The bold and rugged scenery of 
mountains: the cheerful and buoyant feel- 
ings they excite, and the wild aspect of 
nature are well known to have a powerful 
effect upon the formation of character. 

The early studies of Mina were made at 
Pampeluna and at Saragossa. In 1808, at 
the commencement of the resistance of the 
Spaniards to the French invasion, he was a 
student in the University of Saragossa. 
Then between eighteen and nineteen years 
old, he felt the strong enthusiasm of the time, 
and when the massacre at Madrid, on the 
2d of May, shook all Spain, and the cry of 
vengence was heard from the Ebro to the 
Guardina, he abandoned bis studies, joined 
the army in the north of Spain, as a volun- 
teer, and was present at the battles of At- 
cornes, Maria, and Belchite. The events 
of that period are still in our remembrance; 
the general rising of the Spanish nation, 
and the heroism of the Spanish people, 
suddenly awakened from a slumber which 
had bound them since the days of Charles 
the Fifth. 

Irritated at the capture of his armies, 
Napoleon at this time began to pour fresh 
troops into Spain, and it became more im- 
portant than ever for the Spaniards to have 
a communication with France as the means 
of procuring intelligence. The gallant 
young Mina undertook the enterprize, and 
availing himself of his knowledge cf the 
country, the peasantry, and the passes of 
the mountains, he executed it with complete 
success: establishing a secret means of 
cominunication with the provinces of France 
adjacent to the Pyrenees, by which much 
valuable information of what was passing in 


The Spanish armies, however, were un- 
able to cope with the numerous and veteran 
troops that Napoleon poured into the coun- 
try, and being defeated in every regular 
encounter, theyretreated before the French, 

The Catalonian army, after being de- 
feated at Belchite, a town to the southward 
of Saragossa, fell back to Tortosa, while 
the French occupied the line extending in 
the direction of the southern frontier of 
Arragon and Catalonia. 

It was in this gloomy situation of affairs, 
that Xavier Mina formed a determination 
which had the most important effects, not 
only upon his own fortune in life, but upon 
the whole war in Spain. He resolved tu 
pass through the line of the French posi- 
tion, and gaining his native province of 
Navarre, to make its mountains and fast- 
nesses the theatre of his hostile operations ; 
to hang on the rear of the invaders, to in- 
tercept their convoys and couriers, and cut 
off their straggling detachments. 

In an evening walk he first communicatsd 
to a friend and kinsman his plans and 
schemes, and unfolded his hopes and fears, 
his strong enthusiam, and visions of glory. 
The sky was bright with the tints of a bril- 
liant sun-set, and, as the sun descended 
below the horizon, his fancy drew the re- 
semblance to the glorious death of the hero 
who falls in the cause of his country, His 
kinsman heard him to the end in silence, 
and then pointed to a gibbet that stood 
near,—** If you succeed, it will be great ; 
if you fail, there is your portion.” In reply 
to his solicitation to be permitted to put his 
plans in execution, the Spanish General 
told him it would only be throwing away 
his life, as he would be cut off from the 
army. ‘Ido not (replied Mina) think 1 
am cut off, so long as I can find a path for 
my horse.’ Finally, he left Tortosa with 
twelve men, and passing with skill through 
the line occupied by the French army, ar- 
rived in Navarre. Of those twelve one is 
at present a Lieutenant; another has re- 
tired with nine wounds ; the rest fell in bat- 
tle. 

The first essay of Mina was upon a small 
guard of about a dozen French; he attacked 
them with about twenty men, and captured 
them without much resistance. ‘The next 
attempt was on a party of thirty men. The 
Spaniards, having about the same number, 
Jay concealed behind a stone wall, and rose 
and fired upon the enemy. Some of them 
defended themselves bravely ; 2 tall grena- 
dier fired at Mina with a deliberate aim, 
and, taking shelter behind a tree, encou- 
raged his party ; but the Spaniards leaping 
the wall, rushed on, and settled the combat 
with their sabres. This successful begin 
ning produced most important results. The 
spirits of the peasantry were roused ; many 
successful adventures took place; the 
French foraging parties were cut to pieces ; 








by Mina, the uncle of Xavier here men- 
tioned, is now reaping the fruits of that 


France was obtained for the Spanish Ge- 
nerals. J 





their conveys attacked and plundered, and 
their couriers intercepted. When the 
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Spanish Government had scarcely finished 
their rejoicing for the first success of Mina, 
they were again surprised when he sent 
them a large body of prisoners, with a 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; and, at another time 
seven hundred prisoners, with a quantity of 
military equipments, stores and money. 

The French were not passive spectators 
of these chivalrous exploits. Upwards of 
thirty individuals nearly or remotely con- 
nected with Mina’s family, were suddenly 
arrested and sent into France. Among the 
relatives of Mina, thus torn from their 
country, was an accomplished young lady, 
the object of his early attachment. Sepa- 
rated from each other, time and the waves 
of an adverse fortune, bore them still far- 
ther asunder, and the tender affections, the 
sport of events, sunk and where lost for 
ever. 

Repeated expeditions were undertaken 
to destroy Mina, but the affections of every 

easant being with him, and having correct 
intelligence of every movement, he was 
enabled not only to baffle and elude his 
enemy, but frequently to come on them 
unexpected, defeating and destroying his 
pursuers. When he found the forces op- 
posed to him too numerous to be openly 
resisted, he oppointed a place of rendezvous, 
dispersed his band, and, separating, eluded 
persuit. The armed mountaineers retired 
to their homes or to secret recesses, and 
there waited till their leadee gave the sig- 
nal, when there appeared to spring from 
the earth, like the men of Camdus, a Jegion 
of soldiers. Mina himself, with a select 
band, the nucleus of his army, retired to 
the mountains. A hill near his father’s 
mansion was his principal retreat. He was 
familiar with its fastnesses and solitary re- 
treats, and the neglected flocks of his own 
family furnished him and his brave compa- 
nions with food. When he determined on 
striking a blow, he gathered his forces like 
the tempest on the mountain top, then he 
descended in terror and swept the province 
to the very gates of Pampeluna. 

Thus was begun the Spanish insurrection 
in the province of Navarre. From this 
period, bands of Guerillas were organized 
throughout the country, and thus com- 
menced that system which was the great 
means of keeping up the spirit of desperate 
animosity, and, eventually, the means of 
delivering Spain from her invader. The 
success of Mina, ran through the country 
with a powerful stimulus on the minds of 
the people, and he soon raised a respectable 
division of troops, whose numbers were in- 
creased by the peasantry, when it was con- 
templated to strike a blow. The central 
Junta at Seville conferred upon him the 
title of Colonel, and soon after, the dignity 
of Commandant General of the Army of 
Navarre. The Junta of Arragon also ap- 
pointed him Commandant General of Upper 
Arragon. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





EXTRAORDINARY RUSSIAN FESTIVAL. 


<< 

Towards the end of the year 1739, the Empress 
Catherine gavea comical entertainment. Prince Gal. 
litzin was the occasion of it: though about 40) years 
of age, and even having a son serving in the army, 
in the rank of lieutenant, he was made at once 
page and buffoon of the court, by way of punish 
ment for his having changed his religion. His first 
wife being dead the Empress told him he ought to 
marry again, and that she would be at the expense 
of the wedding. He accepted the proposal; and 
pitched upon a girl of low life, acquainted the 
Empress of his choice, and claimed her promise, 
The Empress, in giving this entertainment, had 
a mind at the same time, to see how many diffe- 
rent kinds of inhabitants there were in her vast 
dominions. Accordingly, she caused orders to be 
despatched to the governors of the provinces to 
send up to Petersburgh severa] persons of both 
sexes. These being arrived, they, at the expense 
of the court, were new-dressed, each in the habit of 
his respective country. M.Walinsky was appointed 
manager of the arrangements for this wedding, 
aud wioter was the season chosen for the eelebra- 
tion of it. The Empress, to make it the more com- 
pletely extraordinary, had a house built wholly of 
ice: it consisted of two chambers, in which every 
thing of furniture, even the bed-place or the new- 
married couple, was to be of ice. There were four 
small cannon and two mortars made of the same 
matter, The cannon were fired several times with 
an vunce of powder in each, without bursting ; and 
little wooden grenades were thrown out of the 
mortars, without their being damaged. 

On the wedding-day that the feast was to be cele- 
brated, all the guests were assembled iu the court- 
yard of Wilinsky: thence the procession set out 
and passed before the Imperial palace, and through 
the principal streets of the town. There was a 
great train, consisting of more than 300 persons. 
The new-married couple were placed upou an ele- 
phant, in a great cage. The guests two and two, 
were ina sledge drawn by all kinds of beasts, as 
rein deer, dogs, oxen, goats, bogs, &c. Some were 
mounted on camels, After the procession had gone 
the round prescribed, it was brought into the duke 
of Courland’s riding-house, where a flooving of 
planks bad been laid for the purpose, and where 
there was a dinner prepared for them on several 
tables ; each was treated according to the manner 
of cookery in his own country. After the repast, 
there was a ‘ball; each nation had its own music, 
and its own way of dancing. When the ball was 
ovey, the bridegroom and bride were conducted into 
the house of ice, where they were put in a dis- 
mally cold bed, with guards posted at the door, 
that they might not get out before morning. 





Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal Exchange. 
was the son of a poor woman, who left him in a field, 
when aninfant; but thechirping of a hopper lead- 
ing a boy to the place where he lay, his life was pre- 
served. From this circumstance the. future merchant 
took the grasshopper for his crest; and hence the cause 
of that insect being placed over the Royal Exchange. 





A Society of Men of Letters is at present occupied in 
laying, in the South of France, the foundation of a town, 
in which the only language spoken shall be Latin ! 





Antiquittes. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW 
CHRONICLE. 
—<— 

S1r,—In levelling the ground for the Rev. Dr. Dick's 
new church in Albion-street, about 250 to 300 complete 
human skeletons have been found in good preservation, 
embedded in fine loam, about 6 feet from the surface, 
of the ground. They were uniformly placed with the 
head to the west and the feet to the east : in some cases 
the body lay on one side. There was no instance of 
more than one in a grave, nor any bones but those be- 
longing to the body. There was one instance where 
three bodies lay by the side of each other: no vestige of a 
coffin or clothing is to be seen, nor is there the least dis- 
crimination of rank or condition. These are no children’s 
bones, nor those of half-grown persons, nor the bones of 
any other animal found among them. Every skull had 
a case of excellent teeth, both in the upper and un- 
der jaw; and although I examined at least fifty of 
them, I could not discover any traces of tooth-ache, 
and many of them were so young as to want the dentes 
sapientie. Are we not to infer from this that they were 
young persons, in the vigour of life? One skull had a 
cleft in the forehead, four inches long. These bones 
owe their preservation to the close nature of the red 
mud in which they were found; and it is remarkable, 
that although there is too feet of rich soil above this 
mud, there is no visible trace of it down to these bodies, 
so that the graves must have been made previous to the 
formation or deposition of the black soil. The bones 
are all of an age, that is they are all in the same state of 
preservation, and seem to have been buried all at one 
time. 

We are informed in one of the histories of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, that in year 1300, (that is 520 years ago) 
our immortal countryman, with his uncle Adam Wal- 
lacey and Boswell, of Auchinleck, with 300 cavalry, 
marched from Ayr, and on the same day attacked Earl 
Percy and Bishop Beak, with 1000 men, whom they 
found drawn up in the order of battle on ground near 
where the College now stands, that he killed Earl Percy 
with his own hand, 700 of his own men were also slain, 
and the remainder pursued by Wallace to the castle of 
Bothwell: here again he fell in with a new party of the 
English, whom he also attacked and beat. 

From what has been before mentioned, it would ap-~ 
pear that these skeletons are the remains of Earl Percy’s 
men who fell in this battle ; and in confirmation of this 
conjecture, three bodies were found under similar cir- 
cumstances in College-street, when laying some of the 
large water pipes; that ground, like Mr. Rattray’s gar- 
den, never having been built upon or turned up. 

It would oblige some of your readers if any of your 
ingenious correspondents could throw some light on this 
subject, through the medium of your paper. 


I am, Sir, &c. 





A CITIZEN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 





SiR,—The following expenses of the materials for 
a dinner given by Willian Mingay, Esq. Mayor of 
Norwich, at which he feasted the Duke of. Nor- 
folk, &c. the Lords, Knights, ond Gentry of the 
county, in the year 1561, the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; compared with what the ex- 
pesces would at this day amount to, wil! perhaps be 
amusing tosome of your readers, And if you, Mr: 
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Editor, can spare room in one of the corners (vcca- 
sionally) in your Mirror, you shall hear further, 
Yours, &c. T. W. E. 


8 Stone of Beef, 14]b. to the stone..... 
2 Collars of Brawn ........ csr cceee 


eesosreocssosesoscesoococosccocoocess cooce® 


RINNORNE 3 os Srickbs whee bicenaive ol Bank 
8 Pints of Butter ...... ccc cc eeeees 
A fore quarter of Veal ........ oeeceee 
A hiod do Ds ode spies ttetien aoa 


1 Leg of Mutton ............ 00000 
Loin of ditto and shoulder of Veal ..... 
A Breast and Coat of Mutton ........ 
6 Plovers........ Pererrrrrr rir 
4 Brace of Partridge ........ 0.0200 
4 Couple of Rabbits .........0.+.00 
Z Gaives Pigs ....0...0 ccssosecccces 
4 Couple of Hens .........eeeeeeees 


2 Bushels of Flour ........:seseeees 
16 Loaves of White Bread ..........0. 
- 2 Couple of Mallards ........0++0- alk 


34 Eggs ....ccccccccceccsesccees 
18 Loaves of Wheaten Bread ........ 
3 Ditto of Mislen’ ditto........+. 
1 Barrel of Double Beer ...:...0+06 
1 Ditto of Small Ditto.........cee0. 
1 Quarter of Wood ......ccececcee 
Nutmegs, Mace, Cinnamon, and Greens 
Four pounds of Barberries and Sugar.. 
Fruit and Almonds ......-.ccccscees 
Sweet Water and Perfumes .. 


16 Oramges...cccccccccccerece Pry 
2 Gallons White Wine and Claret ..... 
1 Quart of Sack ..ccocssececseces By 


1 Ditto of Malmsey ......cssesseoee 
1 Ditto of Bustard ......sccceseeee O 
1 Ditto of Muscadine .........++e02 O 

£1 18 


—_—_——___—_——_. 


SSOSSHSSCOHOCHOMNOSH ECHO EMO ROM OM OmN ae 
~ SLAMSSCWORIBRHWWSAWSSCORASSOMOOCNSHOSOnAD® 


The following speech after dinner was made by 
ene Joan Martin, of Norwich, a wealthy, honest 
man :— 

“* Maister Mayor of Norwich,—And it please your 
worship, you have feasted us like a king: God bless 
the Queen’s Grace! We have fed plentifully, and 
now whilome I can speak plain English, I heartily 
thank you, Maister Mayor, aud so do we all.— 
Answer, boys, answer.—Your beer is pleasant and 
potent, and will soon catch us by the caput, and 
stop our manners, And so, buzza! for the Queen’s 
Majestie’s Grace and all her boany-browed Maids of 
Honour. Huzza! for Master Mayor, and our good 
dame Mayoress, his Noble Grace, there he is, God 
save him! and all his jolly company. To all our 
friends, sound country, who have a penny in their 
purse, and an English heart in their bodies, to keep 
out Spanish Dons, and Papists with their faggots to 
burn our whiskers.—Shove it about—twirl your cap- 
cases—handle your jugs—and huzza! for Maister 
Mayor, and his brethren their worships. 





METHOD OF KEEPING CHEESE. 
—— 


‘Vhe late Archbishop of D——n, Lord N——n, who 
was very penurious in his habits, went one evening, 
muffled in a cloak, to Moore’s, a cheesemonger, and 
bought a cheese. After completeing his purchase, he 
asked the seller which was the best way to keep it. 
Moore, who had smoked his Lordship under his 
masquerade, replied, with true Irish naiveté, ““ Why, 
Sir, 1 don’t know how to keep chéese; my business is 
to sell them; but if you follow the Archbishop’s plan, 

ou will find it answer to admiration.” ‘ What plan 

sthat, my friend?” “Faith, by. my conscienee, nei- 
cher cut it yourself, nor let any body else cut it!” 














Woetry. 


TO THE OCEAN. 
—< 
[From the Marcian Colonna ; a Poem.} 
BY BARRY CORNWALL 
—— 
O Thou vast ocean ! ever sounding Sea ! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ; 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which downward hurl’d 
From the black clouds lies weltering alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone ! 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
At once; and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes, that have nor life 
Nor motion, yet are moved, and met in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest waken air ; 
But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go; 
Ever the same it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again and vanish: the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 
—Thou only, terrible Ocean ! hast a power, 
A will, a voice ; and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thon dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven ! 
Thou trackless and immeasurable Main ! 
On thee no record ever lived again 
To meet the hand that writ it ; line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps. 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, ’tis said, 
Can move the mighty ocean into storm. 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element ! 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose; thy summer form 
Is beautiful ; and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth’s and dark winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sun-light at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach : 
‘6 Eternity, Eternity and Power.” 











THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


—<=>_ 
**T cannot think that the great mind of man, 
‘6 With its accumulated wisdoms too, 
*¢ Must perish: why, the words he utters live. 
‘© And is the spirit, which gives birth to things, 
‘* Below its own creations 2” 
BapBy CoRNWALL. 








‘SONG. 
a 
My blithesome love ! my bosom’s pride ! 
Wha’s opening graces charm mine ee ; 
Tho’ hills and streams maun us divide, 
My heart shall ever be wi? thee. 


Oft shall I through the garden stray, 
Or sit beneath our favourite tree, 

Whar, at the close o’ Simmer’s day, 
I lov’d to win a smile frae thee. 


Then, while the winds o’ Winter howl, 
And sob the billows o’ the Dee, 
T’ll power the sorrows o’ my soul, 
And breathe a fervent prayer for thee. 
Oh! if thou felt’st what now I feel, 
Soon, soon would’st thou return to me ; 
But vain is sorrow,—fare thee weel ! 
I shall, sweet maid, remember thee. R. M. 








CHIT CHAT AT A COUNTRY BALL. 
—— 
Says the Captain so fine, as he handed Miss down, 
‘‘ What a number of Belles for a small country town ;”” 
Miss, smiling, reply’d, ‘* Few towns can boast more, 
For ae great church has seven, and the little church 
our.” 











THE BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 


‘* Ludimus efigium belli.””.......0000. VIDA. 





syhatoris, 
GAME LIV. 
—— 
The White undertake to checkmate with the Pawn 7—4 
in FIVE Moves, without taking the black Pawn 7—6 


[Lolli, page 541.] 


Black. 
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Scientific #otices. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
te 
[ORIGINAL.] 

- 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood by Dr. 
Harvey, in 1628, forms an important era in the annals 
of medical science ; it has contributed, in an eminent 
degree, to the improvement of the healing art, and has 
unfolded one of the most beautiful systems of provi- 
dential arrangement in the entire department of or- 
ganized nature. 

The blood may be considered as the fountain of life ; 
it circulates through our system by means of two sets 
of vessels, which, from their respective offices, are 
ealled arteries and veins. ‘The heart is the centre and 
the great moving power of the circulation. The ar- 
teries and veins are hollow, cylindrical tubes, which 
pervade almost every part of the body, and which 
serve as channels through which the blood is constantly 
circulating. The external appearance of the heart is 
familiar to every one: its external structure and eco. 
nomy are so extremely beautiful, and evince in so 
many points the admirable contrivance of the Supreme 
Architect, that we conceive we shall perform an ac- 
eeptable service to our readers, by rendering it the 
subject of a future essay. The object of the present 
one will be fully answered, by stating generally, that 
the heart is divided, by means of strong muscular 
partitions, into two cavities, which, from their respec- 
tive situations, are called the right and left cavities of 
the heart. A large artery, called the aorTA, arises 
from the left cavity of the heart; in its progress this 
artery divides itself into innumerable branches, through 
which the blood is conveyed to every part of our sys- 
tem. The blood thus distributed from the heart, by 
the arteries, is returned to this organ by the veins. 

The arteries convey the blood from the heart to 
all parts of the body. The veins convey this fluid 
form all parts of the body tothe heart. The arTERres 
increase in number, and decrease in size, in their pro- 
gress from the heart, till ultimately divided into an 
innumerable series of minute branches, they terminate 
in, and pour their contents, into the veins. The veins 
collect the blood by their extreme branches, which 
increase in size, and decrease in number, till they ul- 
timately constitute two great trunks, which terminate 
in, and pour their contents into the heart; to which 
the blood returns as to its source, and from whence 
it is again circulated and diffused. 

The blood is the great vital current from which all 
our secretions are elaborated, and from which the 
fluid, as well as the solid parts of our bodies, the bones 
as wellas the muscles, derive the principles of their 
formation, growth and renovation. 

The office of the stomaca is to recruit the mass 
of the circulation with fresh supplies, to enable it to 
continue the performance of the important purposes 
for which it is designed. The nutritive portion of the 
food which we consume, is, by the action of the sto- 
mach and other organs, converted into a milky-like 
fluid, called coyte. This chyle is poured into the 
blood, to which it becomes assimilated by the function 
of respiration, and then it forms a homogenous part of 
the general circulation. 

Thusthe nutriment which we derive from our food 
becomes, by the operation of a variety of agencies, 

ultimately converted into blood; while this vital and 
sanguine stream, pursuing its uninterrupted course 
through an innumerable series of vessels, is incessantly 





repairing the waste, supplying the accession of new 
substance, and distributing to every past of our frame 
the nourishment which it requires. 

The foregoing outline affords a general idea of the 
circulation of the blood, so far as it is connected with 
our growth and nutrition ; but when considered with 
reference to RESPIRATION, it will be necessary to take 
a more particular review of this function. The heart 
is a double organ; is is, as we have already mentioned, 
divided into two cavities, each of which is the centre 
of a particular and distinct circulation. 

The blood distributed by the aorta from the left 
cavity of the heart, is brought back again by the veins, 
not to the left cavity, from whence it set out, but to 
the right cavity. Another large artery, called the 
PULMONARY ARTERY, arises from the right cavity, 
This artery is distributed solely through the lungs, 
where it becomes subdivided into extremely minute 
branches. By means of this artery the blood is pro- 
pelled from the right cavity of the heart through the 
lungs, and having been there exposed to the influence 
of the air, which we are constantly respiring, it is 
conveyed, by the PULMONARY VEINS, to the left cavity 
of the heart, to be again circulated through the general 
system. 

The importance of the lungs, and of respiration, is 
rendered more evident through this admirable me- 
chanism, by which the blood, having run one course 
through the body, to administer to its various functions, 
is then circulated through the lungs, ¢o be fitted lo per- 
form a second circulation. 

We will form a more accurate estimate of the great 
extent of the action which the inspired air exerts on 
the blood, from reviewing the ample provision made 
by nature for its exercise, both in the rapidity of the 
circulation and in the structure and economy of the 
luags. ‘The number of arterial pulsations varies in 
different individuals, and varies also in the same per- 
son at different periods of life. The passions of the 
mind, the state of the health, and other causes, may 
accelerate or retard the motion of the blood. 


We may state generally the number of arterial 
pulsations as seventy-five per minute, during which 
period the heart also contracts seventy-five times, 
and at each contraction it pours its contents into 
the arteries. The quantity of blood discharged by 
each contraction of the heart, and the total amount of 
this fluid circulating in the system, are questions of 
extremely difficult solution. It must be evident too, 
that the amount is liable to considerable variation from 
difference of age, sex, constitution, structure, and other 
causes. If we extimate the quantity of blood dis- 
charged from the left cavity of the heart by each con- 
traction of two ounces and a half, the total amount of 
the circulating fluid at 30 pounds, and the contractions 
of the heart at 75 per minute, it follows that the entire 
mass of the blood passes throuch the heart 23 times in 
an hour, or that it describes one circuit through the body 
in less than three minutes. The whole volume of the 
blood therefore passes through the lungs 552 times in 
the course of the day, to be subjected to the influence 
of the air which we constantly respire. 


The structure of the lungs isextremely wellcalculated 
to facilitate the exercise of the chemical affinity which 
prevails between the air and the blood. The mem- 
brance which lines the cavities of the lungs is thinner 
than the finest cambric, and if disengaged from its 
evolutions and extended, it would cover a space 
equal to the whole external surface of the body. On 
this delicate and extensive membrane, the branches of 





the pulmonary artery and veins are spread out in innu- 





merable ramifications as fine as hairs; so that evety 
part of the organization contributes to bring the ate 
mosphere and the blood as nearly as po-sible in a state 
of contact: thereby manifesting the necessity of air to 
the healthful constitution of this latter fluid. 

From the variety of important purposes answered by 
the blood in its course through the body, it must be 
evident that the health and vigour of our system 
mainly depend on the purity of this vita! fluid; and 
this most essential object is no less accomplished by 
respiration than it is by digestion. As air andaliment 
contribute so eminently to the formation and constitu- 
tion of the blood, the healthy condition of the animal 
frame depends, in a great measure, on a conjoint sup- 
ply of these two essentials in a state of purity. 

If a due portion of wholesome food be necessary to 
enable the stomach to recruit the waste of the sangui- 
ferous system—a due supply of pure air is equally ne- 
cessary to enable the lungs to assist and peifect the 
operations of the stomach. If the digestive organs 
convert foed into chyle—respiration converts chyie into 
blood—and while the former are engaged in replenish- 
ing the mass of the circulation with fresh supplies, the 
lungs are employed in the equa!ly essential offices of 
freeing it from its impurities, and in fitting it for the 
sustension of health and life. 

The circulation of the blood, and its connection with 
the stomach is, not unhappily, described by the poet in 
the following words: 

The blood, the fountain whence the spirits flow, 

The gen’rous stream that waters ev’ry part, 

And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 

To ev’ry particle that moves or lives, 

This vital fluid, thro’ unnumber’ tubes 

Pour’d by the heart, and to the heart again 

Refunded— scourg’d for ever round and round, 

Enraged with heat and toil at last forgets 

Its balmy nature ; virulent and thin 

It grows; and now, but that a thousand gates 

Are open to its flight, it would destroy 

The part it cherish’d and repair’d before. 

Besides the flexible and tender tubes 

Melt in the mildest most nectarious tide 

That rip’ning nature rolls, as in the stream 

It’s crumb’ling banks. But what the vital force 

Of plastic fluids hourly batters down, 

That very force those plastic particles 

Rebuild: so mutable the state of man. 

For this the watchful appetite was given, 

Daily with fresh materials to repair 

This unavoidable expense of life, 

This necessary waste of flesh and blood. 

Hence the concoctive powers with various art, 

Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle, 

The chyle to blood, the foamy purple tide 

To liquors which through finer arteries 

To different parts their winding course pursue, 

To try new changes and new forms put on. 








Scientific Records. 


PHILOLOGY. 
—- 


Mr. Jacks, librarian to the Royal Library at Bamberg, 
has discovered there a manuscript of the Roman history 
of Eutropius, which was probably brought from Rome 
by the Emperor Henry, the founder of the Bishopric of 
Bamberg. The MS. is more complete than any of the 
best editions hitherto published of this author, and very 
likely to correct a number of false readings. Professor 
Goeller, of Cologne, had previously discovered in the 
Royal Library a MS. of Livy. . 
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METEOROLOGY. 


—>_—. 

The Marquis de la Place has relinquished the h 
thesis of the lunar origin of meteoric stones; indeed it 
never was tenable. A friend of ours, who witnessed the 
fall of an aerolite in a brook, within two hundred yards 
of him, during a dreadful storm, dammed out the water 
and dug for it a few days after. He was unsuccessful 
in his first excavation ; but in his second attempt found 
the thunderbolt at about one foot and a half from the 
surface. Being rather of curious than scientific habits, 
he lost this fine opportunity for experiment: but he de- 
scribes the stone as spherical, and about four inches in 
diameter. It was exceedingly heavy, and seemed to be a 
dark fusion of iron and nickel. Broken with a hammer, 

ere was discovered in the centre a cavity, three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, and filled with a black powder, 
strongly compressed. The smell was highly = 
It is evident that such a production as this belonged to 
e. chemistry of the air, and electricity. —Literary 

cette. 


Philology.—M. Frederick Adeburgh, Councellor of 
State to the Emperor of Russia, has lately published, in 
153 pages, ** A View of all known Languages and their 
Dialects.” In this view we find in all 987 Asiatic, 587 
European, 276 African, and 1264 American, languages 
aud dialects, enumerated and classed ; a total ot 3064. 








SULPHURET OF LEAD. 
—a— - 


A very excellent specimen of Sulphuret of Lead, 
weighing 156 pounds, has lately been dug out of Wheal 
Penhale Mine, in Perranxabuloe, the property of 
Mr. Hoblyn of Truro. It is very sonorous when 
struck with a hammer, and it is supposed to contain a 
considerable quantity of silver. This specimen was 
found imbedded in a clay Gossan. 





LYCOPUS EUROPUS, A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PERUVIAN BARK. 


— 
M. Re, professor of the Materia Medica, at the Vete- 
rinary School of Turin, has discovered in a common 
plant a real succedaneum for Peruvian Bark. This 
plant is found in Piedmont, and principally in marshy 
places, as if Providence had intended to place the remedy 
by the side of the evil. Itisthe Lycopus Europeus of 
Linneus, and called by the peasants of Piedmont, the 
Herb of China. The trials and experience of M. Re, 
give every confidence of its efficacy. 





IMPROVEMENT IN COPPERPLATE PRINTING. 

M. Gonard, of Paris, is said to have brought the art 
of copperplate printing to such excellence, that, if an 
engraved plate be given him, he can take impressions 
fron it of any scale he pleases. He can at pleasure 
make them larger or smaller than the plate, and this 
without requiring another copper plate, or occupying 
more than two or three hours. Thus, if engravings 
of a large Atlas size, for instance, were put into his 
hands, he would make an impression in octavo without 
changing the plates. 





TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 

A gardener at Glasgow practises a mode of destroying 
caterpillars, which he discovered by accident. A piece 
of woollen rag had been blown by the wind into a cur- 
rantebush, and when taken out was found covered by 
these leaf-devouring insects.. He immediately placed 
pieces of woollen cloth on every bush in his garden, 
ani found next day that the caterpillars had universally 
taken to them for shelter. In this way he destroys 
many thousands every morning. 





RED SNOW. 





The fungi, now generally held to be the cause of red- 
noss, im the specimens of Arctic and Swiss snows, have 
been found by Mr. T. Bauer to vegetate when placed in 
fresh snow. ‘They also veze'ate in water; but there the 
produce is green instead of red. 





Singular Phenomenon.—At the sun’s rising, two stars 
were la ely observed at Augsburgh, the one on the sun's 
right, the other on his left, both very close, and of the 
liveliest brilliancy, The sun appeared encompassed with 
aluninos ting. In the evening, from six to seven 
o'clock, the gcound was covered with a dew never obser- 
ved there beforc.—-Paris Pupers. 


| Correspondence, 





87 The following letter was addressed tu the Ediuor 
some years ago, fur the purpose of iasertion in 
another journal, fur which, after some considera- 
tion, not being deemed altogether suitable, it was 
laid aside. We have very little doubt that Mr. 
Mu oczu, late of this town, was the writer; aud 
they who are acquainted with the playful style of 
that gentleman, before the late extraordinary 
change in his views and pursuits, will draw the 
same conclosion. 

Having somewhat more elbow room since the es- 
tablishment of the Kaleidoscope, we avail our- 
selves of so convenient a vehicle for the publica- 
tion of this letter, which, although not exactly 
adapted for a newspaper, is too good to be lost. 
The Kaleidoscope will afford the Editor frequent 
Opportunities of recoding communications, now 
in his port-folio, which, but for such a vehicle, 
might 

66 ne lush unseen, 
‘6 And waste their fragrance on the desert air.” 

A literary composition may have no fault except its 
length; which we consider as a fault if intended 
fur a newspaper, where the reader looks uatu- 
rally for an epitome of politics, news, the passing 
occurrences, marriages, deaths, naval intelligence, 
&c. &c. Such an objection does nut apply toa 
minor work like the Kaleidoscope, into the co. 
lumns of which very few articles find their way 
except such as from their length, or some other 
cause, over which we have little control, MUST 
HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED FkoM THE MERCURY. 
Sach, amongst many others, were all the sketches 
of GEorFREY CRAYON, given (many of them 
Originally) in the Second Volume of the old series 
of the Kaleidoscope.* 





AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. 

Mr. Eprror,—Among the many ways in which a 
person in your situation may be useful to the public, 
there isone which probably may not yet have oc- 
curred to you, but which appears to me to promise 
much of the useful as well as the agreeable, to your 
readers. Wiaat say you, Sir, to becoming General 
Confidant in what our neighbours over the water 
call affairs of the Heart?—A kind of agent between 
parties whom circumstances may prevent from 
trausacting their business in their own persons, until 
some previous understanding be established through 
your intervention. But perhaps, Sir, my meaning 
will be best explained by relating to you the occur- 
rence which has suggested this idea to me. It was 
my fortune, at one of Mr. Matihew’s exhibitions, to 
be placed in the neighbourhvod of a young lady, 
whose peerless perfection 0° face and form it is utterly 
impossible for me to do justice to in description, 
It was nut the first time 1 had seen and admired her; 
but it was the first that T had had the happiness of 
being and continuing so near to her; and, above all, 
it was the first and ouly time that I had enjoyed the 
opportunity of coutemplating ber charming features 





* The instance here mtroduced, tends so clearly to 
illustrate the FCONOMY of our work, that we cannot 
refrain from once more alluding to it. The Second Vo- 
lume, of the Kaleidoscope, in which all the Sketches in 
question (except one) were inserted, costs the subscriber 
about eighteen shillings, ALF-BOUND; whereas, the 
two voluines of this same Sketch Book, recently pub- 
lished 'in London, sell for fout and twenty shillings in 

- We need scarcely add, that the said Sketches 
formed only a very small portion of the contents of our 





volume. 











under the influence of the varied and powerful im. 
pressions which the inimitable performer above. 
mentioned communicates to bis auditors. Mr, 
Editor, the effect was irresistible. So much sweet. 
ness, modesty, and intelligence, united in ene coun. 
tenance, never before met my view, and I am afraid 
the frequency aud duration of my (shall I call them) 
gazes, were not strictly consistent with those rules 
of suciety, which the polite indifference of modern 
times has laid down for our observance. But F 
could not help it, Mr, Editor, for the soul of me, [ 
could oot. The effect of Mr. Matthews’s perform. 
ance seemed to me as if doubled by being reflected 
from her lovely face, and but I will not 
attempt to tell you by what gradations I at length 
arrived at the conviction, that with her assistance I 
should be one of the happiest of mortals; for you 
must koow, Sir, that being somewhat of a physiog. 
nomist, I believe myself qualified, after some inspec- 
tion, to form a tolerably accurate estimate, not in- 
deed of the properties of the head, but of those of 
the heart, belonging to a given set of features ; and 
in this particalar instance, unless admiration blinded 
me, I will venture to say, that the fair casket I have 
been allempting to describe to you, inoloses a jewel 
of inestimable value. But uow comes the rub, Sir, 
I am entirely unacquainted with this “ sweet excel- 
lence;” her name, condition, and residence, are all 
eqnally unknown to me. FT ouly know, that of all 
the women I have ever yet beheld, she pleases me 
the most. What is to be done, Sir, in a case of hig 
kind? Had I the means of procuring an introduction 
tu her, which I have not, ought I uot to pause before 
I availed myself of them? Would it not be running 
directly iuto the lion’s mouth? The consequences 
of such an introduction on my part, are sufficiently 
obvious ; but who can tell me, who but the fair lady 
herself can tell me, if my attempting it would be 
agreeable to her? Here, then, Sir, here is a case for 
your interference. J admire the lady; I cannot, dare 
not tell her so; but I tell it to you; you repeat it 
to her in your weekly publication; she, only, recog- 
nises herself, and perhaps me tvo in the pieture, and 
when it is next my fortune to meet her, with a single 
glance she says to me, “{ have no objection to your 
acquaintance ;” or, “{ have no wish for it ;” or, “ It 
isa matter of indifference to me.” For all these 
things, Mr. Editor, and many more, the lady knows, 
and you know, and I know, may be said without 
ever a word spoken. 

Now, Sir, do but consider with me for a little, the 
advantage of such an office as I here recommend to 
you. Without offence given or taken ou either side, 
parties are by your means brought rapidly to an 
understanding, on the most diticult of all affairs, 
the affairs of the heart. What a world of mischief, 
Sir, witl be avoided by your means. The timidity 
of the une sex respected, the boldness of the other 
repressed; an unpleasant acquaintance, a disagree- 
able adamrer civilly and speedily dismissed ; a back- 
ward lover modestly encouraged, a presuming one 
repulsed: and all this without the expense, on the 
part of the lady, of a single word. What a vast 
field of utility opens itself to my view. Nor need 
your agency be confined exclusively to love affairs ; 
it may extend to mere general objects. Many of 
the occurrences which are daily taking place in so-, 
ciety, and which the parties concerned cannot or 
will not explain face to face, may be securely con- 
fided to you, and without any other trouble on your 
part, than giving them a corner of your paper, a 
right understanding is produced. 1 need not point 
out the extensive benefits to which this may lead. 
In the perspective, I think I can already see some 
dozens of attorneys obliged to seek a new profession, 
and many scores of old maids forced to sip their tea 
in silence, for want.of matter to raise scandal upon. 
At present, Sir, I will not further enlarge on thie 
subject. If you give my suggestion a place in 





your paper, it may be improved upon by some more: 


ingenious correspondent. At all events, it may be 
of infinite service to, Sir, " 
Your constant reader, Z. 
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BOMBASTES FURIOSO. > 


Mr. Eprror,—One of your corespondents, in 
the last Kaleidoscope, tells you, on the authority of 
the “ Biographia Dramutica,” that Bombastes 
Furioso was written by a Mr. W. B. Rhodes, a clerk 
in the Bank of England, I have been informed very 
frequently, and I believe it is generally understood, 
that a Right Hon. Gentleman, who is M. P. for the 
second seaport town in Eagland, is the real author 
of this witty piece: whether this is the fact or not, I 
will uot pretend to say. Perhaps yourself, or some 
of your numerous correspondents, will be able to 
throw some further light upon the subject. 

Yours, respectfully, Q—RIOUS, 

Tuesday, July 24. 


[See notice to correspondents.] 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
S1r,—The following remarks are copied from 
“ Gregory’s Economy of Nature ;” I am induced to 
send them to you, as they may be interesting to 
those of your readers who have not before seen them. 
Yours, &c. J.P. 


It rains less in March than in November, as 7 to 12 

veeccereseees April,.eeeee.October,., aslto 2 

sesecereeccoe- May. ceeee..September, as3to 4 

When it raius a deal in May, it rains little in Sep- 
tember, and contrary. 

A wet day is when it rains 11b, troy in a square foot 
in 24 hours. 

oeseee Week....ceee000. 40r more wet days, 

seeeee Monthy ........6- 3 wet weeks, 

coeeee Quarter.scsee.se. 2....months, 

A pale moon is a sign of rain, 

A red moon is a sign of wind, 

The moon’s natural whiteaess, and a serene sky is a 
sign of fair weather. 








To the Editor of the Kuleidoscope.—There are at pre- 
sent a number of foreigners going about the streets 
begging, with music, monkeys, and children throwing 
themselves into all manner of distorted positions ; I have 
heard many respectable inhabitants complain of them as 
a great nuisance. Now, I would ask, do not these fo- 
reigners come as much under the vagrant act as a poor 
British seaman, who, after having bled for his country, 
if he were to sing’a sea ditty or two, to excite the com- 
passion of his countrymen, would be immediately taken 
up and committed under the act? I hope our worthy 
chief magistrate will attend to this, and remove this 


nuisance.—Yours, &c. 
INHABIT ANS. 
Liverpool, 11th July, 1820. 


— Oo}. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


you have evinced 
towards the brute creation in several late paragraphs of 
your excellent paper, I have taken the liberty of draw- 
ing your attention to a higher subject, the preservation 
of the lives of our fellow-citizens. When I consider 
the numbers that have perished by bathing in Jackson’s 
Dam, where there is not a year passes without one or 
more finding it fatal to them, I am astonished at the 
temerity of those that still continue to frequent it, and 
still more so at its remaining unnoticed, not only by the 
proprietor, but by the higher authorities. It was no later 
than the other week, than in searching for the body ofa 
youth who was known to have gone in and was never 
seen to come up again, that they found not only it, but 
the body of another unfortunate being, which was sup- 
posed, from its appearance, to have been under water 
for several days. 

If it would be too great an expense to the owners to 
rail in this public nuisance, at least they should put np 
boards, prohibiting all persons from bathing in it, and 
as the men employed in the mill are frequently about, 
if any one should disregard this prohibition it would be 
scarcely possible for them. to esgape detection, and a 


Str,—Encouraged by the ijuesinary 





pood flagellation bestowed on one or two, or a night’s 
dging in Bridewell, would, I should think, effec- 
cally denet any others that might be inclined to fol- 
low their example. 

I offer the above merely as hints of my own. There 
might be many ways found to prevent this annual sa- 
allie of lives, would the proprietor, or any one else 
give it the consideration it deserves. 

From the public’s most obedt. servt. 


Liverpool, 4th July, 1820. 


; Che Drama. 


HENRI QUATRE; 
OR, PARIS IN THE OLDEN TIME, 
—>—- 











(From the European Magazine. ) 
—_— 

This new Musical Romance, founded on French 
history, is from the fertile genius of Mr. Moreton ; 
its success was sufficient to gratify the utmost de- 
mands of literary vanity, as we have rarely wit- 
nessed a dramatic entertainment, which, on the first 
representation, gave such unqualified satisfaction 
in every particular, to an unusually large audience. 

The incidents he presented are selected, without 
any reference to chronological order, the author’s 
endeavour having been to sketch the character of 
Henri’s mind. That illustrious Prince, a short time 
previvus to his triumphant entry into Paris, abau- 
dous the pomp and cares of royalty, and at once to 
give himself a holiday, and to observe the disposi- 
tions of the people, strolls forth, in the dress of a 
trooper, to mingle in their amusements. He is ac- 
companied ‘by his friend Sully in the same disguise. 
In their ramble, they enter a village, the inhabitants 
of which had made preperations to hold a féle cham- 
petre in honour of their good King’s birth-day, but 
find themselves involved in the most distressing per- 
plexity by the capture of the village innkeeper, Ger- 
vaise, who, from some resemblance offeatures, was to 
represent Henri on the rural throne. The real Mo- 
narch is chosen to supply the place of the fictitious 
one, and discharges the functions of his office to the 
admiration of all his rustic subjects, when Gervaise 
most unseasonably re-appears. In the event, how- 
ever, Henri excites suspicion, and is on the point of 
being forcibly apprehended, when the appearance of 
Crillon unfolds bis true character. More important 
affairs divert his attention from the simple groupe 
till his grand entry into his capital, when he recog- 
nizes and showers on them marks of favour aud ad- 
vancement. These occurrences afford an opportu- 
nity for developing the generous and amiable attri- 
butes of Henri’s character—his magnaminity, cou- 
rage, good humour, and clemency. The main inte- 
rest, however, does not lie in the character and ad- 
ventures of the King, but in those of two French 
officers, Eugene and Frederick, and containing the 
illustration of the most heroic friendship, which is 
cemented the more strongly by a duel, in which 
Eugene is wounded. Just previous to the rencontre, 
an order had arrived from the King, appoixting 
Eugeue toa most important service, which Frederick, 
knowing his wound had disabled him fvom acting, 
ondertakes iv his name, and achieves with honeur. 
The affair is kept a secret from the King, who is 
about to confer marks of distinction upon Eugene; 
whose nature is too noble tu receive them, and he 
confesses, not only the act of Frederick, but the 
duel preceding it, which the French law then punish. 
ed with death. He is thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to die on the following morning. Eugene 
there recotlects that the marriage of his friend was 
intended to take place that evening with his sister, 
Clotilde, and that without bis signature to the con 
tract his friend’s happiness would be delayed. The 
gaoler, an old soldier, confides in his honour, aud 
suffers him to depart on his parole. He repairs to 


the chateau, unites his friend to his sister without’ 





revealing his situation, returns to the prison to meet 
his sentence, and arrives just in time to save his 
aged keeper from ruin. On his road, in passing 
through a wood he is euabled to save the life of the 
King, who had been attacked by banditti; and that 
act, when developed, leads to his pardon and univu 
with Florence, Frederick’s sister, to whom he had 
been long attached. 

The progress of these events, which are very clearly 
unfulded, keeps up a lively interest for the fate of 
the principal personages, and a strong: curiosity for 
the result of the situations in which, not only they, 
but the minor characters, are placed. The piece 
abounds with misapprehensions and mistakes be- 
tween the parties, and the dialogue is light, natural, 
aud comic, seasoned by a large infusion of smart 
jests and pungent repartees. 











LIVERPOOL THEATRE, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr;—“The Musical Romance of Henri Quatre, 
founded on French history,” has at length made its 
appearance on our boards; and, if 1 may be allowed 
to judge from the universal approbation with which 
it was greeted throughout, is likely to remain a 
lasting favourite with the public. As a literary 
composition, this fascinating piece certainly pus- 
sesses little merit, nor are the characters drawn by 
the hand of an experienced master. The plot, 
though in its origin somewhat frivolous and impro- 
bable, gradually assumes more importance during 
the progress of the play; the incidents are nume- 
rous, happily chosen, and bighly interesting; andthe 
catastrophe is iu true conformity with the established 
rules of romance. Few stage exhibitions can boast 
a selection of more pleasing music, or scenery so 
enchantingly beautiful. Mr. Morton, I beg his 
pardon, “ THomMAs Morton, Esq.” has introduced 
some very pretty songs and choruses, which are set 
to very pretfy music, and have luckily fallen into 
the hands of extremely pretty singers. Great praise 
is due to our managers for the first-rate style of ex- 
cellence in which they have got up this popular 
dvama, aud it would be an act of injustice not to 
notice the splendid painting of Messrs. Harrison and 
Goore; the first scene in the second act is particu. 
larly grand, and surpasses any thing of the kind I 
have ever previously seen. 

Mr. Vandenhoff personated Henri, with his usual 
ability. Mr. Bassas Eugene de Biron, and Mr. 
Youngs as Frederick St, Leon, were each very re- 
spectable. Mr. Larkin gave wore effect to the part 
of Gervais, than I expected from a singer; it is 
with greater pleasure I thus yield to him ay tribute 
of applause, inasmuch as those persons who move 
in his sphere of the profession seldom care any thing 
at all about their acting; au example, I am happy 
to perceive, he is not disposed to follow. Jocrisse 
displayed the comic powers of Mr. Tayleure to 
great advantage; and what little Mr. Rees had to 
do, was done well, 

Florence St. Leon has enabled Miss Hammersley 
to prove herself a singer of the highest order ; that 
she was, such / never yet doubted, aud I think there 
are not many who heard her on Wednesday evening, 
who would mow dispute her claim to pre-eminence. 
Had the whole theatrical world been ransacked for 
a Zouison, 1 do not conceive it would have been 
possible to procure a more suitable person, in every 
respect, than Miss Tree; she sings delightfully ; is 
an excellent actress withal; and makes altogether 
the most charming little Frenchwoman I ever saw, 
This young lady is a very scientific musician, en- 
dowed with a peculiarly pleasing, melodious, though 
unfortunately not powerful, voice; and executes ber 
songs with more taste and judgment than often falls 
to the lot of mortals. She is, in fact, one of those 
select few to whose melliflaons warbling we listen 
with unmixed delight—Yours, truly, 

DRAMATICUS, 

Liverpool, 28th July , 1820. 
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HMiscellanics. 





ANECDOTE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


During the campaign of the allied troops in Paris, a 
French citizen; who was returning from the country 
through the Champs Elysées, where the troops were 
encamped, was robbed of his watch by a sergeant in 
the British army. Complaint was immediately made 
to the commanding officer, and the troops were pa- 
raded before the Frenchman, who was thus enabled 
to single out the offender. A court-martial was held, 
and the criminal condemned to die on the following 
morning. As early as four o’clock, the whole of the 
allied army was assembled in the Bois de Boulonge, 
near Paris, where the prisoner was to undergo the 
sentence. The charge upon which he had been tried 
and convicted was read aloud, and the unfortunate 
man prepared for the presence of an offended Maker. 
Not a murmur ran through the ranks. ‘The justice of 
the decree was acknowledge by every soldier, and if 
the short lapse of time between the offence and its so- 
lemn expiation excited feelings of terror, they were 
mingled with respect for the stern severity of their 
commander; the drums beat, and the black flag waved 
mournfully in the air. The ministers of justice had 


raised the engines of destruction, and the fatal mono- 


syllable Fire, was half ejaculated, when the Duke of 
Wellington rushed before their firelocks, and com- 
manded a momentary pause whilst he addressed the 
prisoner: “ You have offended against the laws of 


God, of honour, and of virtue,—the grave is open be- 
fore you,—in a few short moments your sou! will ap- 


pear before its maker,—your prosecutor complains of 


your sentance,—the man whom you have robbed 
would plead for your life, and is horror-struck with 
the rapidity of your judgment. You are a soldier, you 
have been brave, and as report says, until now, even 
virtuous. Spezx boldly !—in the face of Heaven and 
as a soldier of an army devoted to virtue and good 
order, declare now your own feelings as to your sen- 
tence.”——* General,” said the man, ‘retire and let my 
comrades do their duty; when a soldier forgets his 
honour, life becomes disgraceful, and an immediate 
punishment is due as an example to the army—FIRE.” 
& You have spoken nobly,” said the Duke with a tear 
in his eye.—‘* You have saved your life,—how can ] 
destroy a repentant sinner, whose words are of greater 
value to the troops than his death would be? Soldiers, 
bear this in mind, and may a sense of honour always 
deter you from infamy,” ‘The troops rent the air with 
huzzas; the criminal fell prostrate, before the Duke 
the word March was given; he arose and returned alive 
in those ranks which were to have witnessed his exe- 
cution. 
USES EE EEE ED 


SINGULAR EDICT. 


—— a - 





Che following anecdote serves to show the high wis- 
dom of the Emperor of Morocco: 

A Jew had ordered a French merchant to furnish 
him with a considerable quantity of black beaver hats, 
green shawls, and red silk stockings. When the arti- 
cles were ready for delivery, the Jew refused to receive 
them. Being brought before the Emperor, who, as it 
is well known, administers justice himself, he denied 
having given the order, and maintained that he did not 
even know the French merchant. “ Have you any 
witnesses?” said the Emperor to the Frenchman. 
« No.”=—= So much the worse for you; you should 
have taken care to have had witnesses: you may re- 
tire.” The poor merchant, completely ruined, re- 
turned home in despair. He was, however, soon 
alarmed by a noise in the street ; he ran tosee what it 
was. Anumerous multitude were following one of 
the Emperor’s officers, who was making the following 
proclamation at all the cross roads: Every Jew, 
who within four and twenty hours after this proclama- 
tion, shall be found in the streets without a black bea- 
ver hat on his head, a green shawl round his neck, and 
red silk stockings on his legs, shall be immediately 
seized, and conveyed to the first court of our palace, 
to be there flogged todeath.” The children of Israel 
all thronged to the French merchant ; and before even- 
ing the articles were purchased at any price he chose 
to demand forthem. After this, who will presume'to 


que 
rocco? 








CAUTION TO PUBLICANS. 


that class exceeding the sum of one shilling. A deci- 
sion, to this effect, has been lately given. 





BURNING GAS IN THE DAY. 

We understand, that a person of this place has been 
fined in the sum of one year’s gas rent, for his burning 
gas in the day-time, contrary to his contract, and to the 
rules laid down by the company.—Leeds paper. 








To Correspondents. 


THEATRICAL CRITICISMS.—On this subject we have 
been perplexed with a variety of letters, containing 
almost as great a diversity of opinions on the pro- 
priety of devoting a yn of our work to the business 
of the stage, whose office is, according to the great bard 
styled by way of pre-eminence the ** immortal” 

To hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature 3 shew 
vice her own feature, and scorn her own image $ 
and the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure. 

It is gratifying to find that the majority of our corres- 
pondents appear to regard the stage in this very im- 





our assigning an occasional column of the Xaleido- 
scope to its concerns. There are some, however, like 
CriTICUs, who appearapprehensive that our critiques, 
or rather those of our correspondents may be inftu- 
enced by personal pique, or individual partiality. 
We are aware how difficult it is to avoid becoming 
partizans; and we cannot but have observed, that 
men, whose educations might naturally be supposed 
to qualify them for the office of critics, frequently 
pronounce diametrically opposite judgments upon 
the same actor, and in the same character: thus, 
not many days have elapsed since we heard the per- 
formance of Mr. Dowton, in Sir Peter Teazle, extolled 
as a chef d’euvre; a judgment in which we have 
little doubt, we should have acquiesced had we seen 
it; although we soon after heard the same per- 
formance most severely handled. From several let- 
ters before us, we find that the Charles Surface, of 
Mr. Bass is regarded in a much more favourable 
light, than that in which he was viewed by G. N. in 
No. 4, of our New Series, page 32. The principal 
object of our present cbservations is to assure our 
readers, that whatever diversity of opinion may be 
entertained by our correspondents, as to the merits 
of the Liverpool performers, and whatever may be 
the motives, whether personal or wigan meer 
which influence their decisions; we wish to act, 


no party; neither KeanitesKembleites—O' Neilites, 
nor any other kind of iécs. 





PoETicat CoRRESPONDENTS—In consequence of a 
note addressed to a poetical gentleznan last week, we 
have been served with the following challenge: 

‘6 A Constant Purchaser dares the Editor to carry 
his threat into execution. That justice which the 
private pique of an illiberal Editor denies, he is 
confident of meeting with from a liberal public.” 

We suspect, however, that the writer of the above 

billet, is not the ‘* real Simon Pure,” but some wag 

who wishes to have a laugh at his expense. Without 


- deeming it necessary to justify ourselves from the 


extraordinary charge of entertaining a private pique 
against an anonymous writer, we shall only observe, 
that if our present correspondent would persuade us 
that he isthe author of the verses to which we alluded 
last week, he would best succeed by addressing us in 
the original hand, and not assume a feigned character : 
let him do this and we will comply with his wishes. 





R. P. is informed that the story of John Gilpin never 
did appear in the Kaleidoscope. It would have been 
a daring experiment on the pastime of our readers, to 
have devoted some pages of our work to a story, which, 
however humourous it may be, is already familiar to 
almost every man, woman, and child in the country. 





The Trip to Birkenhead is somewhat too long for our 





stion the sovereign equity of the monarchs of Mo-}. columns, although it fis by no means destitute of 


merit. 


An act was passed in the 9th year of the reign of 
George II. which prohibits publicans from giving cre- 
dit to workmen, servants, and others, above the value 
of one shilling: nor can they recover any debt from 


portant light ; and consequently, entirely approve of 


in our editorial ya with fairness; we are of 


DEFECTIVE PENMANSHIP.=If soe Ta parma of 
our public journals were aware how often their contri. 
butions are thrown aside, or tponed for reading at 
leisure, from no other cause the difficulty of ar. 
riving at their meaning, owing to the hand. 

_Writing, itis probable some of them would bestow 
more pains upon their penmanship, and more consi« 
deration upon the time, patience, and eye-sight of the 
Poor editors. 'S. D. to whom we fecl obliged for the 
trouble he has had in transcribing so much, might 
profit by the foregoing hint; as well as VERAx, 
whose Swimming Anecdotes are given in our last 
Kaleidoscope. Difficult as the feats he records may 
be to pertorm, the decyphering his hieroglyphics, 
With their endless interlineations, was a task almost 28 
great. 
mecca Gell pee! TAYE Yate 
AUTHOR oF BomBasTEs Furtoso —Our corres 
‘pondent Q—riovs is certainly not singular in his 
conjecture that Mr. CANNING is the author cf this 
whimsical burletta, which we have repeatedly heard 
ascribed to him. Such a swpposition is natural 
enough with those who recollect certain excellent 
satirical pieces which ap some years in the 
Anti-Jacobin, and which were attributed to that gen- 
tleman. We have it in contemplation to give a place 
in an early number of the Kaleidoscope to one of these 
pieces, which is perhaps unrivalled in its way; and 
which is every way suitable to the plan of our work. 


whether Tom Thumb was ever published in FE. 2 

if so, where and when? We am heard bie hn 

been an Irish edition, but believe that the work (as 

i  epeas does not appear in the works of 
ge 





We should be glad to look over the numbe 
rs of th 
work alluded to by a correspondent, who subscribes 
(as we read it) SPINSOMHONI. We shall take the 
— care of the work, and return it punctually.—. 
he verses which this correspondent has been at the 
—_ to transcribe fer us, are declined, not from an y 
eficiency of merit, as they are extremely pointed, 
The second line transgresses against those laws of 
—_. a: we oat to abide, as well from 
ste a uty, as from a wis 
and confidence of our readers, peneieeeces 





We take this opportunity to thank R—=y f, 
book with w. eh he has accommodated Sopher i 
which we shall extract occasional gleanings. 





A ConsTanT PuRcHaseEnr is perhaps i 
opinion that the satire of Julia om rather arewspat 
tical a character for our columns. The satire, however, 
is of a general, rather than of a part complexian ; it is 
ssible to be too squeamish, as well as too miich of a 
atitudinarian ; such shrinking from any satire which 
may lash men in power, would exclude from the 
libraries of the too sensitive, the works of Pope, Swift 
and the best British Classics. We must, however, 
confess to our correspondent, that had we perused the 
work in question, more carefully, we should rhaps 
have excluded it from our columns, to which it found 
access the more readily, from the circumstance, that 
it had previously been selected and extolled by a 
literary journalist, decidedly of the ministerial party. 





The Letter of A DEcENT FELLOw is reserved for 
our next.—In the present state of our MaGAZINE, 
we must not expend our ammunition too fast, but ene 
deavour to keep up a regular, rather than a too brisk 
fire. From the present experiment, we take our cor- 
respondent to be an expert marksman; and we hope 
that he will often amuse himself and our readers by 
** shooting folly as it flies.” ; 


We thank H. B. for the loan of the London Ma avineg 
and we shall peruse the articles recommended at our 
earliest leisure. 
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En passant—Can any of our readers inform us, 


a= ~~~ ew Hw et mK SCBA 








